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rational history of military thought. The line runs straight through 
Conde, Turenne, Napoleon, and Wellington down to Foch. All of this 
Mr. Atkinson makes plain. 

This biographer has had an advantage over his predecessors, in mat- 
ters other than military, too. He has had access to authorities which in 
1899 Fortescue (Hist. Brit. Army, I. 553) did not know existed, notably 
the Orkney letters published in the English Historical Review in 1904, 
and the material uncovered by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
By using these as well as the usual sources, Mr. Atkinson has corrected 
many misconceptions, among others, misconceptions concerning Blen- 
heim (p. 232), Ramillies (p. 289), and Malplaquet (p. 401). He has 
still kept his head and not spoken with exaggeration. His work is well 
documented and provided with an adequate array of foot-notes. He has 
shown excellent judgment in his use of foot-notes, too. When a man's 
career has been the subject of several biographical studies, there are 
many common facts concerning him well known and universally ac- 
cepted. Mr. Atkinson has recognized this fact and wisely refrained 
from setting forth a superfluity of notes, and has given only references 
to statements and interpretations which are new, important, or original. 
Thus he has saved the appearance of his pages and brought into clearer 
contrast the number of real contributions to the subject for which he 
himself is responsible. 

A bibliographical note and an index are serviceable. A simple tabu- 
lated list of authorities checked with the abbreviations later to be used 
therefor, might have been added to simplify the work of following refer- 
ences. The maps, of which there are several, are adequate. 

A few mechanical errors appear. On one page (p. 253) is a foot- 
note and no corresponding mark in the text; on another (p. 267) two 
passages similarly marked and only one foot-note for the two. Burnet 
is referred to without designation as to which edition (p. 162). Most 
of the references to the preliminary pages, numbered with Roman numer- 
als, are incorrect (e.g., on pp. viii and 249, and in the index under Lloyd, 
Portland, Blackader, and Brodriek) — a trivial thing, perhaps, but es- 
pecially confusing because these are cross-references to bibliographical 
data. 

Elbridge Colby. 

Histoire Religieuse de la Revolution Frangaise. Par Pierre de La 
Gorce, de l'Academie Franchise. Tomes III. and IV. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 192 1. Pp. 598; 379. 12 fr. each.) 

The third volume of this history is for the specialist rather more im- 
portant than any other and has been widely read by those interested in the 
present transitional epoch of Roman Catholicism in France, being already 
in the seventh edition. Throughout the period which it covers, from 1792 
to the upheaval of Thermidor, the constitutional clergy seem to meet with 
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no greater favor at the hands of the Convention than the rebellious ortho- 
dox, and toward the end suffer an almost equal measure of persecution, 
because not ecclesiasticism but Christianity itself is now to be abolished 
and the goddess of Reason to be the divinity of the French state. All this 
is fairly told, but the outstanding character of the volume is its elaborate 
account of the Catholic army, its few victories and its ultimate extinction, 
amid bloody massacres. 

The Terror with its short-lived institutions is graphically but briefly 
described. What is new to most readers is the true account of the Con- 
vention as a body of indifferent slackers regarding all constructive states- 
manship, keen and determined only in the tricks of the politician and 
destroyer. That they saved France by fervor is the only claim now made 
for them, a claim by no means established, and with less validity or 
semblance of it since the united effort of all the national elements in the 
World War, and the failure it would have been without Foch, a devout 
and practising churchman. The festival of the Supreme Being, the 
enumeration of apostates and of martyrs, and the analysis of Robespierre's 
character, all exhibit fine historical capacity. 

The author had intended this fourth volume of his monumental work 
to be the last. It covers with his meticulous care and painstaking re- 
search, qualities already noted in these pages where former volumes 
were under review, the period from Thermidor to Brumaire, July 27, 
1794, to November 9, 1799. Unconsciously at first, later with full pur- 
pose, he makes his pages a narrative of how orthodox Catholicism se- 
cured, under persecution, painfully and slowly, the right to use certain 
churches in Paris and elsewhere throughout France for public worship. 
Himself a devout priest of that confession, it is noteworthy that he is 
in the main dispassionate and considerate in his treatment of the radical 
democrats, the Theophilanthropists, and decadarians. For the consti- 
tutional clergy and the Protestants there is possibly a little less charity. 
In the struggle for what he considers to be and calls religious liberty, 
their influence for securing parity of treatment was powerful; very dif- 
ferent, very different indeed from the lukewarmness of even Theophilan- 
thropy, which did have a ritual and a dogma with public exercises in 
churches. To the famous Gregoire he renders a grudging and unenthusi- 
astic tribute, being careful to delineate all the incidents of his decline. 
Yet he says in speaking of the contemptible Merlin, an unprincipled trim- 
mer who reached the pinnacle of his profession, the law, " History does 
not always see crime punished ; the epilogue is not always punishment, but 
ofttimes reward, recompense the most unexpected ". 

Throughout these five years the story of religious history is virtually 
identical with that of politics. Our author's handling of events and 
characterization of public men is magisterial. His picture of the men 
in the Directory and his narrative of its grotesque career are the best 
known to the reviewer. Intensely interesting is his account of Carnot, 
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who, having secured the soubriquet Organizer of Victory, was a hero 
throughout all the sinuosities of his subsequent career. Noting the con- 
tempt of Bonaparte for human nature in general, he gives an instance 
or two and traces the preliminaries of Brumaire in a comprehensive and 
able manner. The humiliation of the papacy and the sorrowful odyssey 
of Pius VI. are so delineated as to soften the heart of every reader. In 
a foot-note at the end of this volume our author pleads guilty to having 
previously considered the beginning of the Consulate as the close of his 
epoch, the end of the religious history of the Revolution. But, weighing 
carefully the subject as a whole, and in consultation with expert friends, 
he has changed his mind. Most of the anti-Christian laws remained on 
the statute books, however lax their enforcement. It was not until after 
the negotiation and publication of the Concordat in 1802 that the struggle 
for religious liberty won its final success; to wit, the recognition of 
Roman Catholicism as being the confession of all but a small minority 
of Frenchmen, which it was. The establishment of its worship at the 
public expense completed the process of restoration, and marked the 
pacification of Church and State, for the time. 

Father de La Gorce is now a tnan well on in years. He has had a 
laborious but successful career as a historian. His work has been 
crowned by membership in the French Academy and a seat under the 
cupola of the Institute. But his force is not in the least abated. His 
accuracy is unimpeachable, the field of his researches as wide as ever, 
and his style grows more and more finished. We read his pages with 
eagerness. The World War has greatly changed the texture of French 
life. Napoleon has come to his own, alike as the creator of permanent 
institutions and the founder of the strategic system which the genius of 
Foch, the most profound student of his military career, modified for 
contemporary conditions in order to secure victory at the close. Radi- 
cals are not so bitter, ecclesiastics are more resigned to the total separa- 
tion of Church and State, conservatives, whether monarchical or imper- 
ialist, are less vociferous and combative, moderate republicans steer the 
ship of state on a course which enables the people to exhibit its finest 
qualities. Each generation demands the re-writing of history for it- 
self and whatever his effort every historian reveals his own thought, 
philosophic and religious, to the critical reader. These volumes are 
reverent, considerate, even sympathetic; considered as the work of a 
churchman, they are wonderfully free from rancor or bias. This is the 
tribute which one veteran may pay to another of quite opposite tradition 
and training. And for this among many reasons the concluding volume 
will be as welcome as the others in lands where the majority of his 
readers are ecclesiastically minded in no slightest degree. 



